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ABSTRACT 

In spite of decades of research and staff development 
attempts, few efforts at reforming education in our schools have been 
successful. This paper discusses the structure of the Triad Inservice 
Model, a partnership specifically designed to enable teachers to 
control the curriculum and their own instructional techniques, and to 
facilitate the process of school change. Qualitative data were 
collected using the model, and recommendations were noted from 
specific field testing with two groups of elementary school teachers. 
These teachers met throughout the school year for six sessions, with 
each session lasting 2 or 3 days. The strengths of the various 
components of the model (i.e., modeling, teacher research, conceptual 
change, peer coaching, interviewing techniques, and collegial 
sharing) are discussed in relation to the teachers’ 2~year 
understanding and use. The Triad Model appeared successful in terms 
of enhancing teacher attitudes, feelings of confidence, and 
empowerment relationships. (Contains 33 references.) (ND) 
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Beyond Conventional Teacher Inservice 






Abstract 

In spile of decades of research and staff development attempts, few efforts at reforming education in our 
schools have been successful. "Beyond Conventional Teacher Inservice: Establishing The Medium For 
School Change" w'ill discuss the structure of the Triad Inscr\'icc Model, qualitative data collected from its 
use, and recommendations from specific held testing. The Triad Model appears successtul in terms o( 
enhancing teacher attitudes, feelings of confidence, and empowerment relationships. In addition, the 
strengths of the various components ot the Triad (i.e. modeling, teacher research, conceptual change, 
and peer coaching) is discussed in relation to the teachers’ tw'o year understanding and use. 
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Beyond Conventional Teacher Insen'icc: 

Establishing The Medium For School Change 
Ovenicw 

As teachers progress in their careers, they need to be encouraged to remain aware oi new findings in 
content, educational research, and eiTcctivc teaching strategies. Therefore, staff deselopment 
opportunities become a very important part of each teacher's continued education. Traditionally, though, 
manv inservice model components, like peer coaching, teacher as researcher, effective, well-researched 
teaching models, cooperative learning, among others, are used singly to create change. Each of these 
components are individually appropriate professional enhancements for staff de\elopment training. Yet, 
how do these components blend together to enhance the capacity tor meaningful teacher inser\ice in 
education? This paper describes how to integrate peer coaching, cooperative learning, teacher as 
researcher, and the use of an appropriate teaching strategies into a viable partnership and inservice model. 
In addition, the struggles of a group of elementary teachers as they begin to assess their teaching, 
curriculum, and the cultural practices of their school are examined. 

Though a staff development model that consolidates thjse various well-established compxjnents can 
be used to empower teachers and change their attitudes, a well-grounded partnership can also help the 
teachers to begin to garner control over “what” they teach (content), and “how” they teach 
(pxjdaaogy). Teachers need to share ideas and try new skills in an ens'ironment that is safe (much the 
same as we suggest for our students). Administrators, specifically the principal, can help to solve many 
of the teachers’ significant problems if their role is one of a facilitator. Teacher Educators can also help 
to create new thinking, challenge existing ideas, and pros ide structure to enable change in today s 
schools. In essence, the formation of a partnership between the teachers, administrators, and teacher 
educators is extremely s’aluable. The Triad Insers'ice Model (Stepans, Miller, & Willis, 1992, Stepans & 
Miller, 1992 & Miller, 1993) is a partnership specifically designed to enable teachers to gamer control 
os'er the curriculum, their instructional techniques, and facilitate the process of school cultural change. 
The study of the impact of the Triad Inscmcc Model (Sec Figure 1) on teachers’ attitudes, reflectis e 
nature, sense of empowerment, confidence, and ability to teach content along u ith interdisciplinary 
strategics, specifically in the areas of education, can help the staff dcsclopmcnt facilitators plan a 
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successful program. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Procedures 

Two groups of elementarv' teachers met throughout the school year tor six sessions each session 
lasting between two and three days. Between sessions the teachers w ere asked to go back into their 
classroc^ms and try* the specific strategies learned and be ready to report back abexu theirs successes or 
failures the following session. Focusing mainly on learning rather than teaching, each session targeted 
specific teacher needs. Many of these needs w^ere emergent in nature. The sessions included stalf 
de\ elopment exercises in teacher research (Hew'son & Hewson, 1990, Kyle & Shyniansky, 1988 & 
Mohr, 1987) which helped the teachers to determine the extent of conceptual change (Posner, Strike, 
Hewson, & Gertzog, 1982; Nussbaum & Novick, 1982; Kyle & Shymanski, 1989) in their students. 
Teacher research prepared the teachers to begin to study the extent of their own students' learning 
regarding the science concepts studied in their own classrooms. The teachers experimented with the 
conceptual change teaching strategy, discussed classrocmi student interview results, and obser\ed 
modeling of specific strategies by the facilitators in these inservice sessions. Another component of this 
model. Peer coaching (Jovee & Showers, 1980), used techniques that allowed teachers to critique each 
other's teaching episodes. Of more importance, several sharing and discussion sessions on an emergent 
design helped to determine future inserv'ice session agendas. (For a complete description ol the inservice 
sessions with agendas see Appendix 1) 

The major portion of the study spanned a total ot twenty-eight weeks. Qualitatis e data collected 
included ten 60-minute audio tapes of inten iews and group sessions, three 120-minute videotapes of 
group sessions, twenty-three teacher journals and written group and individual responses from survey 
and essay questions. 

Interpretation of the Results 

The teachers in this study described their experiences as something that had created change in their 
teaching strategies and their li\ es as classrcxMii teachers. They discussed together how they had become 
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more relaxed, motivated, confident, and enthusiastic toward their teaching strategies. The teachers felt 
that they had become more understanding of the learning that was taking place in their classrooms. 

The Triad Mcxlel, requiring the application of the concepts presented throughout the inser\ ice to be 
used and ev^aluated in the classroom, proved to be a significant structure of this model. In addition, the 
teachers began to share materials, information, ideas, and time with each other to develop an increase in 
collegial relationships and the enhancement of their teaching abilities. 

Because the specific inservice content focused on indis idual grade level curriculum, the teachers had 
ownership in the Triad's emergent direction, The teachers had little problem identifying with the purpose 
of the project and its student-centered approach to instruction. They began to use many \ aried teaching 
strategies and demonstrate a deeper understanding of the teaching and learning process. They 
conceptualized the whole process of teaching with multiple strategies and multiple problems, rather than, 
focus on one method or one strategy. Further interpretation of the results of this study follows regarding 
the components of the model. 

The components of the Triad Inserx icc Model were peer coaching, the conceptual change model, 
teacher as researcher, inter\ iewing techniques, constructivist modeling, and collegial sharing in the 
sessions. After using these components, the teachers were to evaluate and revise existing curriculum. 
Discussion of each component's contribution to the total Triad model follow’s in this section. 

Peer coachin g. 

The teachers were initially apprehensive about the inclusion of peer coaching in this model. Most of 
the teachers had mixed feelings about peer coaching. They were excited to tr\‘ peer coaching but seemed 
concerned about having another teacher observ ing in their classroom. They stressed the need to b< 
positive and supportive of each other. In addition, it became necessary' for them to develop a level of 
trust with one another. The teachers less affected by this apprehension seemed to be those w'lth some 
previous experience in peer coaching, team teaching, or a strong working relationship with another 
colleague. Hou’ever. after participating in this component of the inser\ ice program, the teachers spoke 
highly (T Its strengths as a method of improving their (wvn teaching. 

Overcoming the logistical problems associated with peer coaching proved difficult. Even with the 
availability of substitutes, provided for and organized by the administrators, many of the teachers did not 
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want to leave their classroom to a subscitute. Instead, after initially using substitutes in their classroom, 
the teachers used their own planning times or preparation periods to plan, obser\'e, and debrief with their 
peer coaching cohort. 

Conceptual Change Strateuv. 

The use of the conceptual change teaching strategy with children became an important stall 
development component. The teachers liked the idea of finding out where their students were in relation 
to their understanding on a concept. They commented that obtaining children's prior knowledge can 
proN’ide opportunities encourage a deeper understanding of a concept. The use ot a valid, thoroughly 
researched, teaching strategy in a stall development program was extremely \'aluable. 

The conceptual change teaching strategy did not meet without some initial barriers. Sharing sessions 
were used to alleviate concerns and to help dispel beliefs that the sole use ol the conceptual change model 
was an attack on any teacher's pre\'ious teaching strategy. The application ol the conceptual change 
teaching strategy and its use in new and novel situations increased with the length ol the inservice 
program. The teachers using the conceptual change strategy readily adapted the model to fit their needs 
in and other disciplines. In the beginning, however, some teachers commented that the conceptual 
change teaching strategy was o\’crwhelmmg and threatening. They suggested more instructor modeling 
and group modeling within the class sessions to alleviate these concerns. 

When the teachers had become more accustomed to the new strategy, they began to view conceptual 
change as a favorable teaching method. They seemed to need more lime to use, analyze, justify, and 
reflect on its use in their classroom. The results of the teachers use of the conceptual change teaching 
stiategy indicate an increase in the development of an understanding ol the conceptual change teaching 
strategy for classroom implementation. Depth in the teachers' understanding might lake longer than this 
particular model pro\’idcd. To a large extent, the introduction ol a new leaching paradigm requires a 
considerable amount of individual experimentation leading to a complete understanding. II the teachers 
design methods to study the effects of the new teaching strategy, this understanding is enhanced 

Teacher as researcher. 

The general feeling expressed toward the component of teacher as researcher was one of a welcome 
bit of empowerment. The teachers felt grateful for the chance ol conducting classrcx^m research that was 
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both relevant and of value, not only to them, but also to their students. The use of university generated 
research in education and its relevance to their classrooms appeared to be of little value to these teachers. 

The teachers in the project began their research c.xpcriences by identifying the concept or topic they 
were planning to cover within the next several weeks. While discussing the imp>ortance of identifying 
students’ perceptions, the teachers also prepared written summaries of the concept and what they wanted 
their studenls to learn as a result of their instmetion. They developed a set of questions to inter\ iew 
students to find out their understanding regarding the concept. 

The teacher as a researcher began collecting data on students’ s'iews of the concept. Emphasizing the 
value of interviewing its an effecti\ e way to determine what students know, think and value regarding a 
concept, helped to determine the value of follow-up questions and ways to expand their students’ views. 
These sessions included methods to interpret data gathered and the infoimation obtained about students 
thinking. 

Though few of the teachers felt the need to carry the concept of teacher as researcher beyond their 
classroom and in the direction of teacher journals and published articles, the teachers did place individual 
value on their experience with their own research. They had a tendency to belies c that their classroom 
research could improve their own instruction. The teacher as researcher component empowered the 
classroom teachers and forced them to begin to e.xamine their practices both indis idually and collectisely. 
They began to see that they had choices in the instructional strategies and teaching methods. The 
inclusion of the teacher as researcher component enabled the teachers to be able to substantiate and 
defend these choices to other teachers and administrators. 

Interviewing . 

Interviewing children piior to instruction and after instruction by the teachers insolved in this stud\ 
was one of the principle means of gathering data in the teacher as researcher model. The teat hers spoke 
highly of this experience and its implications for the improvement of their classroom instruction. The 
value of the intciview, according to the teachers, was in its potential to gain an increased understanding 
into the students’ prior knowledge regarding a concept. During the interviews, many of the teachers 
were surprised bv the naive answers given by their students prior to instinction and went to great lengths 
to share that information with their colleagues during the inscivicc sessions. 
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As expected, the ability to synthesize, evaluate and analyze the data collected by the teachers in their 
classroom intci^’iews initially lacked depth. The teachers struggled with detining the meaning ot what 
constitutes true conceptual understanding. They were not entirely succcsslul in e\ aluating the conceptual 
growth in their students. More time dc\ cloping inter\'icw techniques, interview questions, and teacher 
knowledge in analyzing and interpreting the interview daut was necessary. 

The teachers believed that the process of interviewing their students was a powerful tool lor 
assessing the depth of student knowledge. However, its continued use in the classroom is quite possibly 
contingent upon the amount of time provided the teacher to perlorm the interview's and interpret the 
results. If time is made available, along with guidance and support trom the building administrator, the 
inter\ iew could become a powerful authentic assessment technique. 

Modeling 

The teacher educators in the Triad provided modeling sessions in the indiv idual teachers’ classrooms. 
The choice of the classroom in which to model as well as the person who is doing the modeling is 
important. One session of the modeling w'as also done by tw-o ot the teachers involved in the study, 
Dalene“^ and Joe. These two teachers were asked to model the conceptual change teaching strategics. 
Initially, n.any ol' the teachers believed that they would witness a conceptual change in the students 
within the time span of one class session. Later, alter practicing in their own classrooni arui discussing 
this in class, the teachers realized that making a conceptual change in students was very diificult and 
would take many varied experiences. In addition, they began to realize t^^at the conceptual change 
strategy did not have to be practiced in its entirety within one class session. The modeling sessions 
provided the experiences the teachers needed to discuss and formulate their understanding regarding the 
conceptual change model. The teachers, alter witnessing the conceptual change strategy, were veiy 
excited and anxious to begin to use the mtxJcl in their own classrooms. 

One of the most significant results of the nuxlcling sessions proved to be the understanding the 
teachers gained regarding the effects of the conceptual change teaching strategv’ on their “at risk 
students. The teachers were amaz.ed at the students' (whom they had determined to be learning disabled 
or low functioning) accuracy of predictions and understanding w hen compared to their “better students. 



1 Teachers' names have been changed txi provdde for anonvmity 
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They termed these better students '"book smart students” and observed that these students did not ha\ e 
the experiential knowledge structures necessary' to make accurate and \ alid predictions. They described 
this type of student as a high functioning student that can memorize well. The teachers observ ed through 
the modeling sessions how the “low functioning” students were much more success! ul in the accuracy ol 
their predictions, and commented that the use of this model could only increase the seli-esteem ot this 
type of student. Many of the teachers described the best attribute oi the mcxlel as one that meets the 
different learning styles of each individual student. 

Triad's Effect on Children's Attitudes 

The teachers believed that the attitudes ol children toward science in their classrooms had made 
significant improvement. The teachers, as a whole, ielt that the students had changed in that they 
“...cooperated better, made more accurate predictions, were more excited and curious, would think 
before speaking, ga\'e better reasons [for their responses], and were more willing to share predictions 
(Lynn ). 

The data interpreting the changes in the attitudes of the children as perceived by the teachers were 
extensive. The teachers were amazed at the changes in student attitude regarding instruction in their 
classroom. One indicator of the changes in the attitude of the students was the extent that the work done 
in the classroom w'ould continue on into the home environment of the student. Kristen wrote, “...they 
are more obser\ant and anxious to do science or related activities. Lately, they u ant to do it at home. 
They want to share these with their family.” All ot the teachers involved in the study wrote and spoke 
about the positive changes in their students’ attitudes as a result ot these experiences. The teachers stated 
that their students w'cre excited to do anything that had to do with science concepts. 

The teachers described their students’ acti\ ities proudly and many commented that they had become 
better risk-takers, especially when their thinking involved critical thinking or problem soL ing. The 
teachers believed the model provided excitement, wonder, and curiosity. Many seemed to iccl that this 
change in attitude by itself was sufficient to continue using the mcxlcl, whether or not the child learned at 
the conceptual lc\'cl. Several teachers commented in the sessions that their tw'o week topic turned into a 
massive project, just because the children w'cre so curious and w'anted to discov er more. 
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Triad's Effect on Children's Knowledge? 

The teachers felt a great responsibility for making sure that their students learn. Many ol the 
concerns toward inquiry learning in science were, in el’lcct, generated by their attempt to meet 
administrative and parental expectations about their students’ progress in content. This progress was 
typically measured by traditional methods of assessment, including, but not limited to, norm-relerenccd 
and district -mandated criterion-referenced tests. The teachers were asked to assign grades to represent 
the students' understanding. However, w hen the teachers began to look more in depth into the nature ol 
assessment and conceptual change, they lirst began to question the innovation (conceptual change 
strategy) and later, offered a more mature perspective and began to question their traditional testing 
piacticcs and those of the district’s. The teachers questioned the district’s use ol criterion-relerenced 
tests in anv of the disciplines, not just science. They began to view a major part ol the curnculur 
problems in their district as testing problems, and stressed the need lor some sort ol alternative 
assessment. 

The teachers involved with the Tnad inserA'icc program had difficulty developing an assessment 
paradisni with individual meaning that strayed far Irom the traditional assessment model which typically 
uses grades and percentages. Instead, they were working through the evolution ol their ideas regarding 
the assessment of the children's knowledge. The teachers thought it was important to provide learning 
experiences in manv different ways. The most important part of what they had learned as a result ol this 
inserv'ice mcxlel was to take into account the student s prior knowledge. Kristen stated, understanding 
“...what these kids know before 1 teach them is important to know and provide for in my lessons." 

In effect, the teachers began to sec the relationship bctw'cen prior knowledge and the learning that 
could take place at the conceptual level. When learning was discussed and evaluated within the paradigm 
created by the Triad Inscn'icc Model, the teachers had little trouble justifying the results. The teachers 
also described the learning that was taking place with the use ol the conceptual change mcxlel as, leaniing 
thal was lasting, and definitely not trivial. 

Building Collegial Relationships 

The teachers described increased collegial relationships leistered thrcnigh the 1 riad InsetAMce Mendel. 
In additiem, the teachers spoke of a higher level ol expertise established because ol these enhanced 
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relationships. Sharon slated, “Sharing with another colleague I view to be a positive experience. By 
sharing, planning, [discussing] ideas. classroc)m experiences and assessment ideas, 1 feel 1 grow and am 
more challenged as a teachei." 

The attempt to establish collegial relationships by the teacher educators seemed to at least pro\ ide a 
medium to help foster in the teachers a des'elopmcnl or renewal of friendships. It began to open the 
classroom doors to others not in\ ol\’ed in the inser\ ice program. Sue had mentioned that she had been 
afraid to step into another classroom to find out what was going on. Now she walks in, observes, or 
jumps right in helping the students with the lesson. The teachers were proud ol their leaching and 
actually leaped at the opportunity to demonstrate their abilities to others. They had lost their lear ot 
criticism, instead they began to welcome any helpful suggestions. The increase in in-school planning 
and communication was apparent. Many of the teachers spoke ot others in their school not involved in 
the inservice program that were wondering what was going on in their classrooms— what was all the 
excitement? 

An administrator summed up the formation ol collegial relationships as a result ol the Triad Inservice 
Model in this manner. He staled that we now ha\ e twenty to thirty teachers who are not alraid to open 
up their classro m doors to criticism from others. Before this was not the case. 

Role of the Administrator 

The teachers did see great value in the participation of the administrators. Some suggested that the 
inclusion of the principal made their team complete. Through the principal’s acti\e participation in the 
inservice program, the teachers did gam a little more respect tor the principal’s role in their school. The 
inclusion of the principal in this inservice model proved to be one ot concern lor the teachers. The 
principals had verbalh' committed to attendance at each inser\ icc session, and at first were present and 
active during the beginning .sessions. For much of the study, though, the principals “took turns in 
aticndinu. The teachers all spoke highly of the administrators in\ ol\ ed in the project. Many times 
principals have two distinct duties to fulfill. One, they must be the instructional leaders in their .school 
and, two, they must also es aluaie the performance ot indn idtial teachers. The teachers' descriptions ol 
the relationships between the teachers and the administrators did not des iale signilicanily Irom these 
initial duties that seems to separate the principal and the teacher John lotind that the relationships 
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established during the inservice sessions wcxild ‘‘help during evaluation time,” a gex^d indicator that the 
boundaries between teacher and administrator had not been broken down. Still, while most ol the 
teachers described the need for increased collegial relationships with administrators, lew could ov w(uild 
venture beyond this barrier and its respecti\*e hierarchical structure. 

The participation of the principals in this inscr^’ice project was described as important by the majority 
oi the teachers. They discussed the need for enhanced communication between teachers and 
administrators and that the structure of the Triad Inscr\'icc Mcxlcl provided for this need. Several 
teachers requested an increase in the principars participation in the inscr^'icc mcxJcl by suggesting it be 
expanded to also include teaching and learning epistxlcs in the classrooms. They explained that by 
requiring the principals to participate to the same degree as the teachers would help the administrator to 
better understand the total cxpcncnccs prov'idcd through the Triad Inservicc Model. 

The two teachers w'ho were not adequately represented by their building principal were somew'hat 

disgusted and angry. In contrast to teachers whose principals made an ellort to participate, Lynn, who 

was not represented by her building principal, spoke ot the impc^rtancc ot principal participation even 

though it did not have any individual or personal meaning to her. She stated: 

It was nice to have some of the administrators there. They interacted with their staff and 
seemed to enjoy the experiences. At least they knew what their stall was doing and 
showed some interest. It seemed like they were more supportive of the changes we were 
trying to put into effect. It seemed like our curriculum director was involved at lirst, but 
perhaps lost some enthusiasm at the end. He did support the project however. 

John seemed to sum up the teachers' o\ crall \ iews of the participation ol the administrators with the 

following statement: ''An\limc we can in\ olve administratcMs in what’s happening in the classroom is a 

plus for education." 

To maximize the effect ol the administrator in this nuxlcl, the principal should be encouraged to 
participate at the same level as the teachers. Thus, the sharing, discussions, and problems related to 
teacher and schcx^l change arc each encountered with the same level ol understanding and cNixncncc. 



Tcachci Rcllcctions: Post-Inscrvicc 

In April of 1W3, approximately one year following the conclusion of the Triad InsciA icc McxJcl, I 
intcr\’icwcd several teacher inscr\ icc members. Data were cc^llcctcd regarding the extent the innovations 
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of the Triad Inservicc Model were continued. When asked if their leaching had returned to “status quo 
or to what it had been prior io the insen ice program, the teachers respe^nded that many things had 
changed as a result of their in\ ol\emeni in the Triad Mcxiel. The mosi prominent change was their 
increased understanding of the teaching and learning process. Their diminished use of some of the 
compeonents of the Triad Inscrvhcr project was described simply as a lack of external mofi\ ation. In other 
words, the inservicc project, university credit, and course struciure seemed to pro\*ide the moti\ ation 
needed to continue with the project. The general details from the inlcr\ icw findings and sustainability 
issues follow: 

Peer Coaching : The teachers described peer coaching as a useful and quite helpful strategy to 
obscr\ e and create change. However, without the continued push of either the resource persons or the 
administration, most of the peer coaching strategies were not being implemented. 

Conceptual Change Model : The teachers' use of the model continued in as many of the subject 
disciplines and activities as they could. Though not followed to the letter, the model with its prediction- 
based format was still deemed important. 

InteiA'icwin g: Few of the teachers said they continued to inier\ iew their students in pre or post 
evaluative situations. The most common reason for not doing more inter\ icws was the amount of lime to 
interview, analyze, and interpret data gathered through the inter\ iew. Time was not provided lor these 
procedures in the traditional structure of their school. 

Sharing/Discussion : Little opportunity for sharing instructional strategies was provided. 
Consequently, sharing and discussion did not occur on any large scale. The teachers described an 
increase in the shanng of ideas with specific others invoU ed in the inscr\ icc pre^jccl. 

Teacher as researcher : Little teacher research continued in the classrcx')m, at least at the formal lc\cl. 
Again, they mentioned the lack of time pro\'ided in the schoc')! day to accomplish teacher research, 
collecting data, and analyzing and interpreting data. However, the teachers did suggest that informally, 
there was an increased awareness of the children's thoughts, ideas, and learning that was not present in 
its enlirelv prior to the inser\*ice sessions. These infoimal methods of c\ aliiating or assessing learning 
continued in spite of the lack of rcflectiN c lime provided for the teacher. 

O 
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Rccommcndalions for Improvement 

These data suggest a change in the lime sequencing of the inservicc sessions. More time is required 
lo work with teachers and facilitate their growth. One cffecti\ e time line might be to plan a three year 
sequence of events. In the first year, teachers might become more aware ol the conceptual change model 
and begin to develop an understanding of the model. Early in the second year, inser\ ice sessions might 
continue for those teachers to extensi\ely begin using and studying the conceptual change model in their 
classroom. This would become a year of further understanding and commitment toward evaluating the 
teaching model’s effectiveness in the teacher's classroom. The third year could be called the year of 
implementation. The teachers would begin to write additional units of instruction using the conceptual 
change model as one of their teaching strategies and begin to make cuiiicular decisions regarding its use. 
Se\ eral of the teachers invoUcd from the beginning of the project should begin to plan the sessions and 
begin taking over the inservice sessions. 

To accomplish an increase in the collegia! relationships among the teachers and the administrators, the 
principals should be more involved at the classroom level. They should prepare lessons and paiticipaie 
in the same teaching and learning strategics as the teachers. Some effort might be made through the 
inservice program to represent the principal as a facilitator tor helping the teacher. This could be 
accomplished by remo\ing the administrators from their offices and placing them actively in the 
classroom. 

More time should be spent in sessions developing expertise through teacher practice in the interview 
process. With practice, these teachers would have felt more comfortable interviewing children to gather 
data, interpreting the data, and prescribing strategics tor conceptual change in their children. In addition, 
with an increase in the skills of inter\ iev\ ing, the teachers might be more likely to caiT\’ their own 
research beyond their classrcx)m walls. If teachers are io become researchers and do action research in 
their classrooms, it might require a broader experiential knowledge base of the research process. Again, 
with more time prov ided in the sequencing of the Triad Inservicc Model, the teachers could gain the 
experiences that they need lo become gcxxl researchers. 

The continuance of the Triad Inserv icc Mcxlcl seems to be contingent upon the encouragement and 
moiivamni provided by the facilitators of the project. It is suggested that teachers and principals be 
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idcniiiicd and encouraged to continue the project within their own schools. Teacher inser\ icc credit, state 
department of education grants, and/or district monies are required to perpetuate the innovations 
identified by the Triad Inscr\ icc Model. 

More practice with peer coaching techniques would help to alleviate some ol the problems associated 
with its use during the inscpv’icc sessions. It might have been ot \ aluc to ha\c assigned a specific task 
for the teachers to begin their coaching experiences. Also, the daily school time constraints ol the 
teachers involved required that administrators line up substitutes lor teachers during the prcx:css ol peer 
coaching. If these teachers were released an additional planning hour during the day to rellect, pre or 
post-conference on peer coaching, manipulate data from their research, and plan experiences tor their 
students, the Triad Inserv'ice Model would ha\ e been e\ en more successful. 

Conclusion 

The findings discussed above can be viewed within the larger context of traditional teacher inser\ace 
and teacher inservicc. As such, they may be considered representative of the range ol practices in which 
professionals attempting to implement a valid teacher inserv'ice program might engage. The Triad 
Insen'ice Mcxlel is, indeed, a complex combination of theoretical, pedagogical, and scx:ial organizational 
frameworks. If teachers do not understand the vanous components of the Triad Inser\'ice Model to the 
point where implementation and application in the classrocm becomes innate, the changes in the teaching 
and learning in the classroom will be supeii'icial. 

These findings highlight areas ot concern that teachers, administrators, researchers, and staff 
development personnel must be aware of as they work w ith the model and loster the application of its 
components. The teachers involv ed in this study drew' on previous experience and knowledge to help 
them implement the parts of the inscrvice model. Their teaching styles, philosc^phical beliefs, and 
methods, for example, were deeply rcx)ted in their years of experience. This background formed their 
basis for preparing students in specific content areas. The Triad Model, w ith its inquiry approach to 
teacher inservice seemed to contribute to their ciisc tow ard exploration (^>1 peer coaching, the conceptual 
change teaching mcxlel, interview ing children, and a willingness to share with others. 
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When considered in light of the original research questions, the teachers begin to pro\ ide px)ints of 
interest. These ease studies pro\'ide insight into the range of teaeher practices used to implement the 
components of the Triad Inservice Mtxlel. The findings, together with the knowledge of an e\tensi\ c 
Ixxly of the literature in teacher in.ser\'ice programs, suggest certain generalities about teacher inservice as 
practiced in this study. Consequently, this study can furnish insight for teacher educators, researchers, 
imd others concerned with pro\ iding an effecti\ e mcxlel for teacher instruction. The ethnograpf^ic data 
presented in this study may pro\ ide e.xamples of the practices teachers use to understand and implement 
the components of the Triad Inservice Model. Thus, these findings can be the basis for inferences about 
what needs to be done to facilitate change in teachers to mo\ e from an accustomed style of instruction to 
the more, complex and collaborative style offered through the components of the inservice model, a 
model which reflects the ideas of constructivism, inquiry , and conceptual change. 

.As desenbed, the Triad Inser\ ice Model is simply not a prescripts e set of routines or procedures to 
establish and follow without deviation. Rather, the components of the Triad Inservice Model, as do the 
participants, begin to e\'ol\ e with time, effort, and dedication. 

When applied with an inquiry-oriented framework, the Triad Inser\ ice Mcxlel can pres ide the basis 
for more positive attitudes toward and more confidence in the teaching of . The underlying theoretical, 
pedagt^gical, and scx'ial csganizational frameworks of this mcxlel, together with its compements of peer 
coaching, the conceptual change teaching strategy, teacher as researcher, mterc iewing, and mcxleling 
reflect more than just a strategy. They reflect a philosophy-a way of looking at the world, at the w a\ 
children learn, and the way teachers teach. 
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Figure 1 
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Appendix I 

Description of the Triad Model Inscn icc ScssicMis 
Six meetings were held approximately once a month dunng a six month time span. Classes were 
held on Thursday and Friday evenings and/or Saturday mornings with approximately one meeting per 
month. In between sessions, the teachers were asked to use the various teaching and learning techniques 
established and practiced in the sessions in their classroom. Each meeting consisted ol multiple sessions 
and had a specific agenda conforming to the course syllabus. What follows is a brief description of the 
procedures of each of the six meetings. 

Meeting One 

Session 1.1: October 1991 

The first session began with a one hour o\er\’iew ol the program. In the first hour, teachers from 
every grade level and administrators from e\ ery building were invited to a presentation describing the 
partnership and subsequent meetings. Within this hour, discussion was held regarding curriculum, 
misconceptions in , and conceptual change. Continuing teachers were also asked to share their 
experiences from the previous year. At the conclusion ol this overview, those who wanted to register tor 
the course were asked to stay for the remainder ol the session. Others, either not interested in this 
inservice program or those choosing not to participate, could leave. A total ol twenty-three teachers 
remained after the introductory first hour cT this session and subsequently registered with the Triad 
inservice project. Two principals from the in-town schools and one district oltice administrator elected to 
continue with the partnership. 

During the remainder of the first session, the teachers were asked to idcntil y a concept they were 
planning to leach w'iihin the next month. The teachers were asked to describe the goals tor the learner 
with respect to the concept they had chosen. They were asked to respond to the lollowing question: 
“What do you want to happen to the learner?" After establishing their goals for the learner, the teachers 
were asked to describe the difficulties they might have leaching the concept and the difficulties the 
students might ha\ e in learning the concept. Discussion was held on the importance of teacher retleclion 
on the leaching and learning process. Journals were used lor teacher retleclion on the cttcclivcness ol 
their leaching and its subsequent impact on the learning process within their classrooms. The teachers 
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were also asked to rclleci on topics designed and prescribed by the course instructors. 

Between session one and session two, the teacher educators sent conccpt-spceitie misconception 
research to the teachers. The teachers w ere rcsked to read this misconception research and prepare some 
sample interview questions to share with their group diinng the next session. In addition, they were 
asked to bring textbcxiks and other w ntten materials to the next session they utruld use to de\ elop their 
own specific concept at their grade le\ el. 

Meeting Two 

Meeting two consisted ol three separate sessions on a Thursday, Fnday, and Saturday. Each session 
was iwcr to three hours long. 

Session 2. 1 

The participants, ha\ing returned with a set ol sample inten iew questions for students, discussed 
these questions within their grade le\ el group and later with the whole group. A \ ideotape, prepared by 
the author, was shown regarding interview techniques in spccitic concepts. The teachers discussed the 
video and practiced inter\ iewing with other teachers, the university personnel and administrators present 
in this session. Teachers were asked to inteix iew a random sample of fi\ e ol their students during the 
school day and indi\ idually share the results their inter\ lews u ith their group during the e\ ening 
session of November 1 , the tbllowing day. 

Session 2.2 

During the regular school day, the teachers involved in this study inten lewed children in their class 
concerning their students’ understanding of a particular concept. Dunng the c\ ening session, the teacher 
educators asked the teachers to share their results, first in small groups and then w ith the entire group. 
The groups then tabulated and interpreted the results ol their inteia leus. The teacher educators a,sked the 
teachers to share information with the entire class based upon this question: “What ha\e we learned.’ 

The teachers shared this information and discus.sed problems they had in conducting the mteiA iews. 

I'he teacher educators asked the teachers to Icxrk at the way their concept wils presented in textbooks 
and other written matenals. Sc\eral textbrxiks from \ arious publishers were prc>\ idcd tor teacher 
evaluation. The teachers were lesked to determine the extent the w ritten materials look into account the 
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ideas of the children, then determine the appropnuteness of the materials based on what they had learned 
through interv'iews with their students. 

Session 2.3 

The teacher educators pro\ idcd the conceptual change teaching mcxlcl and asked the teachers to tiy 
the model in their classrooms. An acti\ ity was used to mcxlcl this teaching strategy. A presentation ol 
the theory and subsequent discussion was held regarding peer coaching. The teachers were asked to peer 
eexteh with others between meetings, as well as write in their journals on spccilicd topics. 

Meeting Three 

The major purpose of this meeting was to continue to pro\'ide e.xpcricnccs with the Conceptual 
Change Model (Smith, 1991). In addition, the teacher educators ol this inservicc program used concepts 
determined by the classrexim teacher and modeled this teaching strategy with the teacher’s students. 

Other teachers and administrators obser\ ed the reactions ol the students and recorded those reactions in 
their journals. 

Session 3. 1 

Activities were presented by the teacher educators using the Conceptual Change Model with the 
teachers. These activ ities were the same ones that were to be used the following day in the classrooms ol 
the teachers. This allowed the teachers to experience the same learning situations that their students 
would experience the next day. Discussion was held regarding the mcxlel and the activities with grade 
level teams and then the whoU group. 

Session 3.2 

Dunng the school day, the teacher educators modeled activities in using the Conceptual Change 
Model with the students of the teachers involved in this study. The teachers took notes in their journal. 
That evening, the session resumed and the teachers shared their reactions to the modeling through 
discussion. Teams of teachers got together and planned teaching strategics, utilizing the Conceptual 
Change Mcxlel, for the concept they had chosen. 

Between this meeting and the next, the teachers were to teach the concept and interview their students 
to dctcmiinc whether or not a conceptual change had taken place. The teachers wcic to c\ alualc their 
instruction, their students understanding, and the appropriateness or mappropriatcncss ol the wntten 
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curriculum. 

Meeting Four 
Session 4. 1 

The teachers were asked to share the results of the teaching of their concept and their post interviews 
with their students. They were asked to share what worked and what didn’t work regarding their 
teaching strategy. In addition, problems and concerns regarding the time requirements ol this course 
were discussed. 

Session 4.2 

The teachers were asked to discuss the \ alue and merit of their e.xperiences with peer ccxiching. The 
strengths and weaknesses of peer coaching were discussed. Planning began for the instruction ol a 
second concept. The teachers were asked to identify the concept to be taught, summarr/.e their content 
understanding of the concept, describe any questions they might have in regards to the teaching ol the 
concept, and pose interview questions for their students. The results ol these activities were shared with 
the entire group. 

Between sessions, concept specific misconception research was sent to the teachers lo e\ aluate and 
incorporate into their instructional strategics. In addition, the teachers were to interview their students, 
leach the concept, interview their students, evaluate the effectiveness of their leaching strategies, aii'l 
make prescriptions related to the appropriateness of the curriculum. 

Meeting Five 
Session 5. 1 

The teacher educators asked the teachers to share any c.xpcricnccs they had w hile interviewing or 
teaching their concept. The teachers were asked to discuss the following questions; 

1 . What w'as your concept? 

2. What changes did you want to happen to the learner? 

3. What did your pre interviews suggest regarding your students' understanding? 

4. Hc)W did you incorporate \ our students’ ideas'.’ 

5. From the results of your post miei\ lews, how effccio c were \our teaching strategics? What 





worked? What didn’t work? 
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6. Is this concept appropriate for your grade le\'el? Explain. 

7. If you were to do it o\ er again, w hat changes would you make? 

The teachers w ere asked to discuss and brainstorm how the conceptual change mcxlel, inter\ iewing, 
peer coaching, and teacher research could be used in other curricular areas. Following the discussion, 
the teachers were asked to plan a lesson using these models in another discipline. 

Session 5.2 : 

The teachers were gi\en the following scenario: 

You have tenure in the school district of --?— . On your lirst day (alter a summer in w'hich 
the curnculum committee wrote a new' curriculum), the principal hands you a list ol new 
objectives to teach your students. How do you perceiv e your role as a teacher researcher 
regarding each of the components of the curriculum? 

Discussion was held regarding this scenario. 

Meeting Six 
Session 6. 1 

The purpose of this meeting was to look at the curriculum ot tlie school district, make suggestions lor 
revision and design a curriculum. In order to create the ideal curriculum, the teachers were asked to 
identify what changes need to take place in the school, the instniction, the administration. Teachers were 
asked to respond to the question, “As a result of these experiences, what are the implications lor 
curriculum evaluation and revision?” Discussion was held centered around the questions; “Where do we 
go from here'.^” “What have we learned?” 

The teacher educators worked with the development of an interdisciplinary unit based around the 
theme of kites. The teachers, working in grade level teams, compiled a set ol interdisciplinaiy acti\ ities 
and teaching strategies centered around the kite theme. The teachers were gi\ en additional time to write 
in their journals ahnaut the changes they had observed while participating in this Triad inservice program. 




